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form's sake before winding up'. We are about
to wind-up our study of how to rea<f English
literature, and our footsteps have led us to the
very margin of our own day. Tennyson died in
1892, and to the generation which watched him
dying it seemed that English literature had faded
on the moonlight at Haslemere. Here, then, is the
* vague flourish ' ready :

For us, the autumn glow, the autumn flame,
And soon the winter silence shall be ours :
Him the eternal spring of fadeless fame
Crowns with no mortal flowers *.

To the wiser historian, however, whom a study
of the past inspires with faith in progress and
hope for the future, the need of a moral is insistent.
He seeks inevitably to discern the lines which
literature will follow in the new time to be. He
listens confidently to the voice, faltering, it may
be, and insecure, which will lift up for a new
generation the burthen of the imaginative faculty,
which will fearlessly test by that faculty the
increased sum of human experience, and will
interpret in its turn the meaning of life on earth.

Full lasting is the song, though he,

The singer, passes :  lasting too,
For souls not lent in usury,

The rapture of the forward view.

With that I bear nay senses fraught,
Till what I am fast shoreward drives.

They are the vessel of the Thought,
The vessel splits, the Thought survives.

So sings George Meredith in The Thrush in
February, and his message, like Robert Browning's

* From Mr William Watson's elegy to Tennyson:
, Macmillan, 1893.